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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes informally a comprehensive 
systems model that could aid school program decision makers. The 
model, a multistage input-output scheme, permits descriptions of 
social, political, economic, and educational interactions in an urban 
school system for the purpose of defining the school system 
performance and its amenability to change and reformc The model also 
makes it possible to define levels of financial support given to 
different schools, and to correlate these findings with student and 
family characteristics. The model would permit exploration of the 
interrelationshxp between various outcomes and inputs, such as 
student achievement and per pupil expenditures. Description of the 
demands and supports deriving from a variety of community and 
political groups is also possibleo The model is being applied in 
Wilmington, Delaware. (Author/DE) 
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city tchooi polle^i^y^vt work in o b.igh stress •avlrowsent . Schools Are 
only one pert of e Isrger scene for hotly contested soclel change. Demands on 
city schools go far beyond the classic 3 &'s or reading and math skill improve’* 
mnt. Demands press In on the schools to get involved with job markets, social 
change, sex education, and even police youth work, the question is just how far 
wl*ll schools go in replacing functions normally the responsibility of the family. 
When eomssmities .decide that schools should attempt to meet these wider and non** 
conventional demands much of the independence school systems have tried to achieve 
siaEultaneously comes under attsck. When schools move to take up functions per- 
formed by the family, family demands to be involved in school policy can be ex- 
pec tad to grow rapidly. 

Horeovar, at 7re83urea for new programs mount, added school funding is re- 
quested. But the schools must compete in the sweepstakes for city budget shares 
against requests for added police protection, advancing requirements for pollu- 
tion control and cost erosions due to inflation. These and other nouschool fac- 
tors bid for added city revenues which cotae chiefly from the sasue pool of counter- 
productive city property taxes. 

Xn a systems analysis sense city school detoands -sire but one element of local 
public policy demands competing for shares of public revenues. Optimum social 
policy would lead a city to provide the most valuable mix of schools, fire pro- 
tection, snow removal, and many other community goods by using up the least 
valuable amounts of city resources. Similarly within the complex subsystem which 
is the city school program 5 the hope must be to make decisions which generate the 
most valuable servic<t5 at lowest burdens to the consminlty . 



One purpose of this p*per t* fco outline a comprehensive school system model 
nhichy when put Into operation » could aid. school program decision makers. A. sec» 
end purpose Is to briefly point out the utility along with some of the difficul- 
ties of this systems approach. The nodal described is being applied in Wilmington 
fislevare.^ It has grosn out of a series of completed analyses of other municipal 
fuoetiees (mter supply ^ parking, etc.), sfeere again the emptiasis was upon model 
^plications to aid decision making. 

An li^rtant research precedent for our work is the limited input /output 
widml for city school systems (by Jesse Burkhead). The purpose of Burkhead's 
model vss to (1) exaniot resource allocation within school systems and tig this 
to edt'icational outcomes , (2) measure and study swny factors that affect educa- 

tional outcomes, and (3) give operational definition to input/cutput variables. ^ 
The effect of several kinds of constraints left Burkhead with approximately 
four output and ten input variables that were measurable. • (These are listed In 
Table 1.) Ueverthalass , the model enjoyed limited success, for outputs could 
be predicted utilising a linear prediction seneme. The most predictable outputs 
were teat scores, being highly dependent on the socioeconomic status of pupils. 
Post high school plans and dropout rates were lass highly predictable, and ad- 
ministrative variables were simply unimportant Insofar as these o*wtpuUs were 



^In 1954 the Wilmington Public Schools were segregated white and black. 

In 1970 these same schools are becoming, like the city's resident population, 
predominately black. Nationally, Wilmington is second only to Washington, D.C. 
among central cities in the proportion of aonwhlte students in the public schools 

^Barkhead noted that the central weakness of any input/output model of 
the educational process, including his own, derives from the fact that psychologi 
cal learning theory as yet provides too unstable a foundation for a systems model 
This fact of life necessarily limits any model to being d^isctiptive in nature, 
rather than focusing on the study of causal relationships. 
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1 . liaglly XncoKie 

t„ Avtt?«g6 Dall^ Attendance 

Age of School Bolldiog 

ftfctbodc iRpeodituree 

Sim Hitetlals and Supplies 

psa? ?uptl 

6* *tbadier fiEperlence 
7* Humber of Matter's degrees 
8* Teacher Maa-Ycars per Pujiil 



Oatpute 

lo lith (?rade X«Q* 

2. 11th Grede Eeadlng 
3« Erepout Rate. 

4. Post-Hi^ School Xnteatlons 



9. A&dnletratlve Man-Yeart per Pupils 
10« AuKlliary Man-Yeari par Pupil 





coSMtaed. Borkhejul’e nsdel application danonstratea that school systens can 

bs studied by input/output techniciues. 

The outUoea her* describes eeciologicel a political^ «coacr'lc, ind 

A * . 4 A. jr ^ — -* — tiitfVEJt 

ediicetiosal ioteractionf in an ui-oen scnooi *« -w 

the eystem is perfomlng end nlg’ht be enendble to change end refora * To do 
tiiie it U neceetnry to teice into account loth bow the aystaiii operatca and 
how ehangaa can ^ brought* abovit. Onllh* aost prawioue educational syetano 
«odala> this on* Is etaed at having direct practical utility to educational 
adhtlnittratora end local educational interest groups in a specific small city 
eltuatlon« 

The achool system oodel described here can be generally characterixed as 

a aultiatage input/output scheaa. The aodel structure has borrowed heavily 

* 

from work of verloue people in many disciplines. Mong the major work, Includ- 
iag B^irkhead, from which ideas have teen adopted are Coleman's aodel for iden- 
tifying predictor# of student achievensent , Easton's systems analyses for describ- 
ing policymaking, and Gaason's sociological notion of tnust as relates to community 
policy. The debt we owe to the work of these and to* others will be seen in our 
model- which is outlined bel<?w in Figure 1» 



approach assumes school administrators or interested community groups 
wish to institute innovations and change, but the realities of public school ad- 
ministration so far beyond a 12 vi.riable model. Limited models of school systems 
have often provided little information as to how day-to-day processes occur or 
how changes may be brought about. It can be assumed that such reforms and ^no- 
vations are of critical Importance, for urban schools are perceived as not roeas r 
ins up to many expectations and new approaches to urban education seem 
vlsed. In seeking to develop a model for urban school systems that has high 
utility for both educational administrators and community leaders, it Is main- 
tained that the school system and its sociological, economic, “ 

Ings must be explicated. One specific focus of such a model should be the mech- 
anisms by which reforms anu innovations can be initiated. 



SCliOOL SYSTEM IISTK3ACriON PROCESSES MODEL 
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Households provide student Inputs (right side of Figure 1) which are pro- 
cessed over a series of years in the schoc« system by a series of programs. 

Ultiaietcly these boys and girls gradiiats out or drop out of the school program 

« * 

after passing a series of grades where achievement goals are mat. Simultaneonsly 

go^maental, btisiness, and household groups nalntaln various program demands on 

the school system. Households and businesses back up these demands with money 

payeenta. Legal steps art taken allowing federal, state, and local governments 

to collect moneys (heavy liaea In Figure 1) through a variety of taxes and then 

allocate the funds back to the school system for use. Private support in terms 

« 

of corporation grants or personal be(|[uest8 provide some supplementary funds* 

a 

These financial resources are than spent back into the community in terms 
of payments to business for books, paper, and electricity in terms of salaries 
to teachers, and less of tan in terms of user charges to governments for services 
such at water or police protection. Top echelons of the school system guide 
this spending and buy a nix of various resources which ar« allocated down to 
individual schools. At this stage money flows becoat^ cost functions. 

The central block of Figure 1, labeled "School System," can be viewed as 
the decision-making structure %?htch guides the funds iw receives, listens to 
demands for programs, accepts the student inputs and actually manages 
programs offered. Operating responsibility for the present and planning respon- 
sibility for the future rests with this formal organl8at:ion or bureaucracy. 

Principalo of individual schools behave aa middleimja to some extent between 
schools 'and the bureaucracy. The dotted lines within tlie larger school system 
block of Figure 1 represent individual schools where ths central business of ed- 
ucation is carried out through teacher to student interactions. 

The model suggests that systematic school policy decision making requires 

measurement and understanding of at least: student inputs, teacher -student 
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interactions, bureaucratic processes, funding arrangements, expenditure patterns, 
program demands, physical input mixes, and ovitput performance including the re- 
Xatlonrhip of student skills to job market characteristics of the local ecouoay. 

The geaeral processes model described can be operationalized by measuring 
the factors such as costs, inputs, and demands specified by the model. 

First In many tenses are the students. Clearly numbers of students are 
important, school by school, as Is age, rcce, and sex of the students. Such in- 
formation is readily available. SXS characteristics of the student's family as 
perceived by the student, student self-concept, perceptions of school, career 
aspirations^ reading achleyemsat and arithmetic achievement will also be measured. 
The goal is to be able to describe the student body in a quantitative and quali- 
tative fashion. 

Tht community environment from which students \coim to the schools will be 
quantified through neighborhood characteristics and student family factors. 
Attitudes of parents . toward the schools including appraisal of school goals and 
descriptions of program demands are being measured. The role of families in 
political life of the city and social life of immediate neighborhoods is being 

described . 

Hot only ars quality measures of puMic school families and neighborhoods 
being described but similar measures of nonpublic school student families and 
for families with no school ehildrea are being developed. In a system sense 
all family units of the city must be included. Perceptions of public school 
performance by parochial school families promise to yield interesting informa- 
tion as to neighborhood structure differences and school program demands as con- 
trasted to public school families. 
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*way further from th« direct an^lroDsaant of the clessrooja, 

school policy offectlvenees and cooBsmity sctiif action relates to the complex 
gsneral pollcyfisklng envlrotmeat of the eoaounlty. AttoaptJ are being made 
to identify tha nature of political decision saklng networks in the city. ]?ar« 
tieipation of various party officials, union leaders, bankers and spokesmen for 
various racial groups in school policy decision making will be described. Levels 
of deawnds and supports for various school policies by thess Isader groups will 
be Identified. 

* Within the school system, itself, (see Figure 1, central block) the key per- 
sons directly able to affect student performance are the teachers. Age, sex, 
race, education, and teaching experience are some standard qualitative character^ 
Istics of taachers being <piantified. But just as students enter and pass through 
the educational process under the influence of family and neighborhood character- 
istics, all of which must be taken Into account by school policymakers; so also 
teacher performance Is affected by a complex set of backup factors. These backup 
factors can be called the school organization or fc>ureaucracy . Program policy 
changes. Information about salaries, day-to-day conwRinlcatlons and rumors circu- 
late between classes, within schools, between schoolls, to the administrative staff 
'•downtown,'* through to members on the school board in a series of formal and in- 
formal ways. The nature of these channels structure^ the nature of how decisions 
get processed. Through observation and interview tc*ohniques the structure of 

these functions is being identified. 

Data and verbal information Is being collected td quantify how teachers 
perceive their goals and school system rewards . What .Information teachers have 
about the conmunlty from which their students come is a Iso being measured along 
with teacher attitudes toward classroom control and race. Persons in ».he 

m g m 
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ad!aiiii8tra£:loQ such 8s 8up«rvlflor» «nd principals will be interviewed to deter* 

feoir they perceive coonunleetion petteme^ whet goals they have for tlss 
Imediete future end longer temic The ei« is eleo to identify the levels of 
dewuid end support for veriofis sehool progroaas by persona in the Bureaucracy. 

Budget processes and spending processes for operations and physical plant 
ere being studied along with the natixo of state » federal* and local school 
funding that nabet spandilng possible. Cost ratios for individual schools are 
being established. 

Perfomonee or output nsosures will also bo atteapted. Reading achievenent 
jj 2 d nath 'sehieveesnt scoroe ore viewed as intamsdiate output indicators . Drop* 
outs* nuBdiera of graduates* and ability of both dropouts and graduates to perform 
in the region as workers or ss students in advanced educational programs are beitng 
traced out. 

The coace ptual difficulties of operationalizing each of the steps described 
above are form; Idable*. Hany of the measures are exploratory. For example, to 
pur knowledge relationships described in the theory of bureaucracy have not been 
ffopirically t ested. Critics with an eye to statistical fine tuning may find little 
praiae for n«ny of the adaptations we are being forced to make. Nevertheless, 
we are now getting measurement of all the major variables described by the i^>del. 

Jvyet as problemsoais ss the taajor steps of (1) building the model, (2) con* 
struetln^^ ways to oparatlonallze the model and (3) actually measuring the variables 
is the matter of releasing results once they have been gathered. 

Hf-ere we face many problems such as the timing of information release and the 
sequetQce of releases. Who In the community should get the findings and what form 
shov,id these releases take? We are considering holding several two-day sessions 
wH^re family people, school administrators, businessmen, students, and members of 
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out research team gather to revie'c; vhat these oteasures of this school system 
asaa and what they might suggest for policy. Clearly we believe the standard 
professionalized report sissply is net enpugh. 

Our goal is to provide a description of the processes at work in the 
school systsB overall. PsrtlcuUr tyifos of proooeses (e.g. boreauctatic 
parcaptlons) are thought to be related to other inputs or proceaaes (e.g. 
ecBBuatt? deeianda), snd It is the intention of this study to describe these 
relatlonehipe as fully as the data allowe. We ere not content to simply 
eharacterite ths system ss s thsoretleal sniltistage inpue/output nechantam. 
The information gathere'd should bo of practical utility to those concerned 
with an evolving school system; sss lacer‘5.vs for ?uch involvement we want 
to open up the Infornation to all sectors of the eoemunity before issuing 
e final report. By providing date, analyses, and information to a coBasuEt^ 
and school administration we would hope they could together review such 
Information and find agreement on prescriptions for reforms somewhat easier 
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A List of V&risblta and A Methodological Approach 

Tbd procees sodel can opermtlosalised by measuring variables 

^a#»y|i% -tnar ii*v 0 rAl AfBAAti of the school ayatesi and ita esvironoent* 'ffo 
have choaen six in the study: ( 1 ) pupil achleveiaa&t; ( 2 ) the community; 

(3) the bureaucracy; (A) the political elites; (5) the teacher; and ( 6 ) 
economic resource allocation. One analytical apprcach which ^Tould sees to 
warrant attention would be the analysis o£ the relationships between 
dependent variables in each area and independent variables both within 
and beyond these particular areas (e.g.» to what extent Is pupil achievement 
dependent upon differential resource allocsiticsi between schools in the 
system?). These sets of variables described represent a partia! listing of 
those defined in this study. 

The first ‘element of the general process model is student achlevsjment, 
the prime focus for the educational system. Achievement has been given 
operational definition by a series of locally-developed measures of attltudlnal 
achievement and a typical standardised achievement battery. Relative 
achievement partitioned by various school boundaries will be reported, but 
this information is not new or especially infoitaatlve for many reasons. 
Achievement sad other background data may be cast Into an analytical design, 
e.g. multiple regression analysis with predictors as outlined on the left 
In Table II and criteria (achievement) on the right. Ideally variation in 
the schievemeat measures should not be attributable to prior veri«tion in 
those same measures and hence the effect of this prior achievement should be 
partiaXled out (e.g., partial regression or covariance). Among the. predictor 
which are projected to relate strongly to achievement are fanvuly anomia 
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BiplX AchitveiMttt VAKlablts 



AchlaveaHBaS Predictors 

!• Pupil Age, Sex, B£ce 

2. Prior Pupil Achiev^eent 

3» Per Pupil Expenditures 

4» Socio-economic Status 

5« Fsmily Anomia 
% 

6* Fsmily Informedness 

7. Feoiily Inltletlve 

8« Fsially Satisfaction ;?ith 
School.^ 



Achievemeat 

!• Academic 

Hathemstics 
Beading 
Science 
Social Studies 
Spelling 

2o Attitudinal 

Academic Motivation 
Academic Self Concept 
Career Aspirations 
Control of Envirotaaent 
Social Self Concept 
Valuation of School 



9m Fmily Support for Schools 
Teacher Evaluation of School 
11 « Xencher Svaluatlon of Students 



12* Teacher Cooimltment to Schools 



13. Teacher Instructional Style 



14. Teacher Quality 



(sense of noxmlesissss) aoi snppMt for the schools, and teacher evaluation 
of the school sad students. Thsss teUtianahlps will be studied within 

1.VS1, ,Aare the BBsbat of fsalltss saapleu will not exceed three 

taaaixtde 

Imhlm U1 £ocut«« on tbm doeain of tetcbir aotufocfiioa, *ssd Identifioo 
potMtUl ?ssdl*toi» of ««efi Mtifi^tioii. S»ti«facttoii if- though to «ic<»pc8« 
m toxiuty of porco's-ttono cm tho port of tht ttochor, including teaching in 
goaosal, pupil cs^lifcy and »olaablllty, odoeatlcaol fOcilitioi and within- 
•ystin 8opport8» and cooBninity support for educational progsaasa These 
saaauras ara od>edded*lii a quaatlonsalra survey which most teachers in the 
8ch®ol tyat« are axpaeted to conplaia. This survey also measures background 
InfoiM&lon on tha tsachara concerning their own level of education, their 
acicio-aconOBilc origins, thair relative pemisaivenesa in their reUtionshlps 
wi^ atudanta, and their instructional node of operation. Other factors that 
ara predicted to affect teacher satisfaction are the relative achievement 
levels of pupils they come into contact with, roUtive pupil ethnic differences 
differences in pupil socio-ecoaomlc status, and a series of measures of social 
and political impact that the cCB=»ualty, defined by the local school attend- 
ance boundary, has cn the school. 

h sat of variables wnicb serves to define several aspects of the school 
system bureaucracy is found in Table IV. A survey instrument will assess 
bureaucratic perceptions of policy desislcm making networks in the city. 

The essential auestloa in the educetiensl bureaucracy area concerns how 
receptive the school administration is tr> demands from groups outside the 
formal system. To assess this aspect bureaucratic perceptions, measures of 
bureaucrat’s political efficacy, trust iLn community power arrangements 
flexibility, and perceived supports for educational reforms and innovations 




in 

fsacoer Satisfaction Variables 



Predictors of Satisfaction 

1. Pupil Achlevemeat 

2. Pupil ethnic Dirfferences 

3. Pupil Soclo*('coaomic Status 

4. C:i®aunity 

Ancsnla 

luformedress 

laitiative 

Satisfaction 

Support 

5. Teacher 

Age 

Sex 

Level of Education 
Instructions! Style 
Educational Values 
Receptive ty to Community 
Innovativeness 

Socio-economic Background 

\> 



Satisfaction 
1. Teaching 
2* Pupil Quality 
3. Educational Facilities 
4* Effectiveness of School Program 
5e Bureaucracy 

6. General School System 

7. Support from Community 



t^LE X? 

Bure«ucr<cy Variables 

Bi 2 re#/dcratlc Perceptions of the School Systen 





Situational Deterulnants Of 
bureaucratic Perce ot ions 


Perceptions of the 
System 


1. 


Bureaucrats Position 


1* School System Goals 


2, 


Bureaucrats Function 


2« School System Demands 


3<> 


Bureaucrats Rank 


3(, Bureaucratic Support levels 


4c, 


Bureaucrats Perceptions 


4« Difficulty of Communication 




Teacher D^aands 
Student quality 


5. Effectiveness of Supt. Cabinet 




Teacher Quality 
Comiunlty Quality 


6* Adequacy of School Supports 




System Quality 


7. Flexibility 



8* Political Efficacy 

9. Trust in Jooaaunlty Power Arrangcaent 
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will be Be«0U7«d. Bureaucrats also are believed to respond strongly to 
other bureaucrats 9 so various oetsisrei o£ this type of Interactlca will be 
»ade including coBnuai/satton difficulties 9 bureaucratic <iuppc>rt levels, and 
perceived effectiveness of key adasluistrators. To some extent these 
bureaucratic perceptions are expected to be reflections of the rank and 
function c£ tbs respondent* la addition, bureaucrats' perceptions of the 
adslnletratlve syetcoi ^o hypotheeized to depend to a limited extent on 
perceived teacher demands 9 and student and comnunity quality. 

The costs of ed’ueaticn and thr constraints on budgetary allosations are 
described in Table The resource allocation coxuitraints are viewed as 
descriptors of an etconomie constraint network rather than as predictors 
of costs. The cons tralnt network not only describes school system formulae, 
but reaches beyond 1:0 teacher, coDx&unity, and bureaucratic influences on 
revenwi spending. Costs are seen as a variety of measures, extendixig further 
than pcix' pupil cost s, personnel costs, building coats, bond issue costs, and 
special program cos ts which are the typical concerns of school system 
administrators. T .ncluded in costs for this analysis will be such measures 
as the dropout ra .te, graduate tonemployment rate, teacher turnover rate, and 
an estimate of tl ^e worth of the school systems graduate products as viewed 
by local buainass operations and institutions of higher learning. 

The variable -s collected in Table VI might again be placed in an independent- 
dependent \rarlab la framework for analysis of the concept of political trust. 
Political trust could be roughly defined by the withholding of pressure or 
influence from the political target even though there exists a strong sense 
of political c sfftcacy. To guage the degree of trust a community has In the 
school system there must exist sufficient informaticn about the interest in 
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iMOuifce Allocation Variables 
A Baserlptlon of School Syaten Spending Bitterns 



Betource Allocation 
Constraints 

X. System Budgeting Formulae 

2* Sources of Revenues 

3% Personnel Variables 

Sociological Coonunlty 
Variables 

5* Teacher Satisfaction 
6* Bureaucratic Role Behavior 



Cost Allocations 

1. Per Pupil Cost 

2. Personnel Costs 

3. Building Costs 

4* Bropout Rate 

5* Teacher Turnover Rate 

6. Vocational Instructional Costa 

7. Graduate Unemployment rate 

8. Bond Issue Costs 
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Tfibl« VI 



Consavnlty Trust Variables 

A CoiaauQlty Estimate of Trust la Che School System 



Determinants of 
Ccnwnunltv Trust 

Relative age of family 

Race 

Socio-economic status of 
family 

Socio-economic status of 
reference group 

Anonla 

Frequency of Educational 
contacts 

t 

Formal group memberships 



Components of 
Trust 

1. Information level 

2. School Affect level 

$• Initiation of action 

4* School support 

5. Political Efficacy 

6, Political Alienation 

7« Folitlcel Folarlaation 



Communication channels 



school matters. To assess these latter attitudes a questionnaire given to 
1500 selected coanunlty members will measure their infonaatlon level, school 
•fleet level, political allcnatlca, and political polarization. The 
relationship of these comnunlty attitudes to socio-economic and other indices 
of social Involvement listed on the left of Table VI will allow for an 
Indent If lea t Ion of present determinants of political trust. Most important 
•meng these are the Indices of social contact with the schools, the Influence 
of various gfoup memberships, and the Impact of varing sources of Information 
on perceptions of the school system. 

Table VII Indicates the operational measures which will be applied 
to a group of political elites In the community. The political elites In 
the community are the leaders whose views must ba taken into account In 
many educational policy decisions. The main purpose of this aspect of the 
school system study Is to determine the relative political Influence of 
etch leader. This will be done by interviewing leaders and determining 
thslr perception of the influence hierarchy and the reasons for this. Both 
th e reasons that leaders give for their perceptions of another’s Influence 
and situational leadership connections will be systematically evaluated 
with respect to the list of variables on the left. The overriding interest 
In the relationship of these predictors to leader influence is to determine 
relative openness of the leadership to demands arising from other sources. 
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VDlltieal CUtBt Vaxlublet 

I 

Tht P»rcft|»tteffl® of • Siwple cf Co««untty leaders 



PMdicter of laadtr 
Fc<;onev 

!• FrUndaihlp ties 

2* Frequtncy of Contact 

3 ; Mode of Interaction 

4. Saeiptocal Support ^ 

5. functional interacts 

6. Profaaaional &ole 

7« Organizational tiambarshlps 

8. Organisational Orientation 

9* Involvenant (actiool aattara) 

10. foittlcal Activity 

11. Satisfaction (school system) 



Stolltlcal Leadership in 
School Afftira 

1. Boll tics 1 Influtnca 

2. Leadership Ranking 

3. Political Interaction 
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Mo^og away ifeUl further fro® th« direct an^lroissaant of the classrooia, 
sehool policy offoctlvontot and comaonlty aatlsfactlon relates to the complex 
gaaeral ^llcyaafelng envlronMeat of the coanuni^e Attempts are being mads 
to identify the nature of political decision asking networks In the city. »ar- 
tieipation of various party officials » union leaders t bankers and spokesiaen for 
various racial groups in school policy decision making trill be described » levels 
of deawnds and support# for various school policies by thess leader groups trill 

be identified. 

* Within the school system* itself* (see Figure I, central block) the key per- 
sons directly able to affect student perfonsance are the teachers. Age* sex, 
race, education* and teaching experience are some standard qualitative character- 
istics of teachers being quantified. But just as students enter and pass through 
the educational process under the Influence of family and neighborhood character- 
istics, all of which must be taken into account by school policymakers; so also 
teacher performance Is affected by a complex set of backup factors. These backup 
factors can be called the school organisation or bureaucracy. Program policy 
changes, information about salaries, day-to-day conununicatlons and rumors circu- 
late bstween classes, within schools, between schoolls, to tha administrative staff 
••downtown,” through to members on the school board in a series of formal and in- 
formal ways. The nature of these channels structures the nature of how decisions 
get processed. Through observation and interview te*chniques the structure of 

these functions Is being identified. 

Data and verbal Information is being collected tc-^ quantify how teachers 
perceive their goals and school system rewards. What .information teachers have 
about the coninunlty from which their students come is a Iso being measured along 
with teacher attitudes toward classroom control and race. Persons in the 
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